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LIFE. 


, q9 HEALTH 

— — TTj death. I would beg, therefore, to 

breakdown, diseas ®’ * aga inst the practice, unless so safe- 

enter an earnest pro* g portu nity for that “stewing" 0r 

guarded as tc > a f° r he h Jeof school life. No condemnation 
“grinding” whicn ducing or allowing young persons, at 
can be too strong ° .^ of the i r lives, after a long and 

the most crltica P wor k in school, to work on till io or i, 
often exciting day ^ night jn preparation for examinations. 

o’clock, or even a , gweating syste m in some trades, but 

We read mu ^ seems so b ad as what is frequently seen 
nothing in h ^ phase of school life. There is actually 

111 IW short of the utmost powers of endurance to the brain 
workwhich some pupils, of keen nervous temperament, will 
I through on such occasions. Evening work in any form is, 
fs I shall presently show, of questionable expediency, and 
omrht at the least to be carefully regulated ; but such as above 
referred to is most injurious to health, and simply destructive 
of future mental capacity. The examination ought to be 
upon the ordinary work of the school, and not upon the power 
of special preparation. 


(To be continued.) 




READING AND RECITATION. 

Part II. 

By T. G. Rooper, H.M.I. 

( Continued from page 364.^ 

The thing which the word symbolises, say the “ red ” in the 
picture of Red Riding Hood, is presented to the eye and so 
enters the mind before the name “ red ” is uttered. Then the 
uttered word or name “ red ” is spoken before the written 
symbol or group of letters comprising the name “ red ” is printed 
on the board. Begin with an object and use the senses of 
sight and touch in connection with it ; pass on to the name 
by the use of the sense of hearing ; finally deal with the 
printed sign for the name. Do not commence your reading 
lesson with the printed word ; then give the name, and finally 
explain the name by reference to the object. 

It is an easy transition from writing single words to writing 
complete sentences, which are formed by questions on a 
picture in exactly the same way. There is a familiar picture 
in schools of two girls eating biscuits on the sands. The 
plan is as before. The class will readily find names for the 
two girls. In response to the question, Can you think of 
short names for these two girls? one child will suggest the 
name “Nell,” and another child the name “May.” ‘ What 
have Nell and May on their heads: ‘ b.ell has a cap ut 

May has a hat.” It will soon be seen that in making t ese 
simple sentences the children learn the importance 
e mphasis. They will not fail to mark the contrast etween 
Ca P and hat by modulation of voice. Ihey wi PJ 
modulating the voice, and what they do at hist unC °’ d - e 
the y may be taught to do consciously, and the use o 

be brought under the control of the will • A^her 
a< ivantage of this mode of teaching reading is, 
v °l. v ln ._ NO> 9 
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fading and RECn-ATIO^ 


7" Teethe child is kept awake and active all the 
or intelligence ot t think of the name of a girl, but 

time ' 7 be S pe”ormed without some thinking. The child * 
it cannot be pe must be more than receptive; it 

mind in think j[ t or create , however humble the effort 

has to ’ construct ion or creation. 

S ' he ' hild acquires practi f in *i e fi T elem f n L s of 

elocution Words are made up of sounds. Some of these 
sTunds are difficult to utter by themselves, and some of them 
difficult to utter in combination. Some combinations and 
sequences of words are more difficult than others. Clear and 
e asv speech depends upon the practised use of the breathing 
apparatus and the muscles of the throat, tongue, cheek 

and lips. , , 

To get the full effect of a striking contrast, I would advise 

anyone to visit a well-acted play, especially by a French 
actor, and note the free movements of the muscles around the 
mouth, and then watch some English boys reading aloud. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that many children, especially 
boys, make so little use of the proper muscles when they speak 
or recite, that if you should photograph them while speaking, 
the outline of their cheeks, jaws and lips would be perfectly 
sharp and rigid in the photograph, as if the subject were a 
marble bust. Well may the hearer say to himself, “ O that 
those lips had language.” 

Now, it is well to have some method in teaching sounds and 
letters. The system is not for the sake of the child, but for 
the sake of the teacher. If the plan of starting with a picture 
is pursued carelessly, certain letters might be omitted 
through oversight. 

I recommend, in the very beginning, the use of a plan like 
Newmann’s “ Kindergarten Cubes for Teaching the A B C,” 
in which the links between the object, its name, a drawing ot 
it, and writing the name, are very carefully and systematically 
worked out by means of square ruled paper or slate, lhe 
child does not learn the names of the 26 letters of the alphabet 
before making use of any of them. Neither, again, does he 
learn A for ape, which, as Lord Beaconsfield says, ends 
in confusion. 

“Dudley,” said Mrs. Grey in “Vivian Grey,” “was taught 
at home on the new system, by a pictorial alphabet, an 
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persisted to the last, notwithstanding all the efforts of Miss 
Barratt, in spelling AI E monkey, merely because over the 
word there was a monster munching an apple.” “ And auite 
right in the child my dear.” said Mr P Grey, ..pictorial 
alphabet ! pictorial fool s head.” 

The fact is, however, in spite of Vivian Grey’s father, each 
letter may be taught in such a way that the occupation is 
agreeable to the child, that it is not mere rote-work, and that 
it exercises the intelligence, awakens interest, and promotes, 
inasmuch as exercise of the lungs is wholesome, the physical 
as well as the intellectual growth of the child. 

Lombined with the lessons in which sounds and words are 
uttered and written, I should recommend special exercises in 
voice training and breathing, which are equally useful as a 
preparation for singing as for speaking. Some such exercises 
as those designed by Barnard Bayliss, and published by 
Novello, might well be practised for a short time daily. 


Breathing Exercises. 


1. Place hands on hips; draw long breath; expel air 
suddenly. Repeat twice. 

2 . Draw long breath; raise hands to shoulders; expel 
suddenly. Repeat twice. 

3 . D. B. (deep breath). Stretch out arms horizontally ; 
bring hands back to shoulders ; expel. Repeat twice. 

4 - D. B. Send hands straight up in air ; bring back to 


shoulders ; expel. Repeat twice. 

5 - D. B. Drop hands suddenly, letting hands be straight 
down at sides ; expel at the same time. Repeat t\\ ice. 

6 . D. B., drawing hands up to shoulders; expel. Repeat 


wice. 

7- D. B 


/• i-f. ts. Place hands on hips; bend body forwar rom 
Ie waist ; come back to erect position and expel t e re 

epeat twice. . 

8 - D. B. Bend body backward from the waist ; come back 

1 erect position and expel. Repeat twice. • t . 

9- D.B. Bend body to right with hands st.ll at wa. st, 

ic k to position; expel. Repeat twice. nosition • 

10 - D. B. Bend body to left in similar rnann , P 
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TTTncrinS- easily at sides ; bend forward 

... » \"' i,h b S dS e 

then bacK . c e r „ ro ict • 


from waist, then waist ; then back; expel. 

,2. D. B. Bend bacK 

Repeat twice. b to right and left, and expel, 

j. D. B. Bena 

Repeat twice- bQd ^ ]eft> and expel. Repeat twice. 

14. D. B. -Ben . ' sU bject are appearing in The 

Valuable papers Richar dson. The child would here 

Teachers Au } ’ f e el a daily increase of power. I 

also learn to 0, an } connection between speaking 

needscarceypoint^utt^ ^ ^ ^ ^ in ^ 

other S a n nd n fol-fa exercises distinctly aid the reading lesson 
while making the eye and ear more accurate. 1 he teacher 
should also have in hand some book on elocution, and I confi- 
dently recommend Mr. A. Burrell’s Recitation published by 
Griffith Farran and Co., one of the few of the kind written for 
children and not for public speakers. There is no doubt that 
systematic practice in the utterance of sounds, such as is 
described in a book like this, not only sharpens the ear and 
enables the scholar to detect and avoid provincialisms and 
solecisms ; but it also facilitates the acquisition of the proper 
accent in foreign tongues, and most people have in these days 
to know some language besides their own. Ihere is, too, a 
very useful and suggestive little book by Blakiston called 
Word Building , published by Bell. Another suggestive 
book is Intelligent Spelling in the Kilburn Series. 

Thus the use of a book will follow, and not precede, black- 
board teaching in learning to read. The plan does not 
supersede the use of a book, but supplies an introduction to 
its use. In using a book, the child will not be acquiring the 


power of reading, but applying a power he has already to some 
extent acquired by the practice described. The learner wh 
be able to be introduced to the use of a book in a few months 
or weeks according to age and progress made, and afterv a* * 
will use the book along with the blackboard instruction. 1 e 
lessons on Objects, and also lessons in history and geograp 
all lend themselves to blackboard reading lessons as I a 
described them. One great advantage of the method wi 
found to be that children can be introduced from the b ^ 
mng to much more natural language than is possible * n 
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primer, where the words must necessarily be confined to words 
0 f one syllable, and the sentences in consequence have 

finer about 1 Vi pm 


an 

a keen 


unnatural ring about them. Children soon take * Keen 
interest in the construction of words and sentences which they 
themselves have a large share in suggesting and forming. 
The method obeys the first law of modern educational 
philosophy, that to have an educational value the subject 
must be so imparted as to promote the constructive power of 
the learner, and the end of every study must be not merely 
that the student know more at the conclusion of the course, 
but that he can do more. Learning to read and recite may 
be no mere process of suffarcination or cramming, but a series 
of exercises which call forth the active powers of the mind 
and promote physical education by training some of the most 
important muscles and organs of the body. 

There should, in my opinion, be attached to every class in 
a school, a small library of books, so that as soon as a child 
can read he may practise reading for himself. I believe that 
many children would read at home in the winter evenings, 
even the youngest, if they had suitable books. A school 
library, if not specially subdivided according to the Stand- 
ards, should, at least, be arranged in two divisions— a junior 
and senior. The books should, some of them, illustrate the 
usual school lessons in history and geography, and other 
subjects such as kindness to animals, temperance, natured 
history and the like. In the Home Instructor library you can 
get some of the best historical novels at io \d. each, and some 
for less. 

I have only one more -remark to make about reading. . s 
soon as children can read, they should not spend much time 
over Standard I. and II. Primers. If they have been taugh 
from the blackboard and practised in word -building, t ey wi 
not be afraid of long words merely because they are long, 1 
the sense of them is clear. 

I will give a specimen of two kinds ot rea mg ma > 
such as that prepared for purposes ot payment \ I . f 
reading, and the other written by P erha P s the g° p ^ hat 
writer of tales for children in our times, x vs. 
shall we say of the first sort r . , c j aw , 

“Did you see Poll pick a boner She ^too' i ^ off thg 
an d held it up while, with her hooked beak, - 


Oy 


Zb 
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— her talk all .he time I ‘ Poor PC, > she 

meat. i^ lu / p ,, > »* 

said, and ‘ Pretty ’ & h jgher type. 

Now for a specim , . st ill-hungry little robin rose through 

“ The sweet caro winter’s afternoon. What did it 

the air on that dar , » be ll-like melody, that musical 

tell? Oh, surely tp ‘ harm0 nious trill told of something- 0 f 
tone, that exqui deg the tale of a poor little desolate 

something, I me ’ b snatched away before his eyes.” 
^ZeZe some long words, but they explain themselves, 
and children learn their meaning by them use, wh.ch ,s a far 
more agreeable way than by defimt.ons. 

(To be continued.) 


SI LC HESTER. * 

By the Editor. 

Mortimer IS the nearest station to Silchester, and from 
thence you make your way through glorious country, now 
through cornfields, now by the high road, and now by a 
hollow lane between steep banks, like those of Selborne 
Everywhere there are cornfields, the glow broken only by 
groups of elms. At last we come to long lines of regular 
green mounds, bearing large trees in many places. These 
mounds enclose an immense space, under corn for the most 
part, but in one large patch the soil is broken up as if for 
building, and, even at a distance, you see low walls, founda- 
tions of houses. And this is Silchester ! Most curious it is 
that the name and memory of a city should attach to so 
lonely a spot, and all the more curious because you would 
expect that the circumstances which attracted a Roman 
population should have continued in force, and that city after 
city should have grown up insensibly on the original site. 
So with London ; dig ten feet below the surface in the heart 
of the city and you come upon tessellated pavements of 
Londinium, upon the penates of a Roman household, upon 
the dust heap of the Roman city, containing a thousand 
hints of its daily life. But what since r “ I he drums and 
tramplings of three conquests,” and the ancient Londinium 
breaking out of its old barriers and swelling and swelling 
until we have that world’s wonder, the London of to-day. 

Silchester could have been no more than one ot the ninety- 
two Roman cities enumerated by Richard of Cirencester, and 
that only if he notices it under another name than that ot 
Calleva Atrebatum, now fixed upon by the archaeologists as 
its Roman designation. But the so-called Silchester was 
a walled city, the walls enclosing an area equa to t a 
Londinium, and the foundations ot impoitant pu 1C U1 
have been unearthed. Plainly, this Roman CaHeva was no 

mean city. What advantages of s ' tuatl ,°”’ ’ "^“been aptly 
taking of it, and why was its rum final . . carRe 

called the British Pompeii— not that sudden des r 
u Pon it unawares, but that the explorer here, as — 

*A Branch of the P.N.E.U. made, lately, an expedition to Sikh 
nort b of Hampshire, an example worth following. 


